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N the region of 
New 


and 


M S a i co 
Arizona 
there live three 
Sli =kinds of Indians— 
the Pueblos, the Vil- 
lage Indians, and the 
Campdwellers. 

The Pueblos, or 
town Indians (Zuni, 
Hopi, and Rio 
Grande ) live in houses 
built of sundried brick 
like those in picture 1, 
The 


Village Indians (Pima and 


on the opposite page. 


Papago) make huts of cac- 
tus and yucca fibre, for they 
live in the hot desert por- 


tions of southern Arizona. 


(See picture 5.) The Camp- 


dwellers (Navajo and 


Apache) are nomad sheep- 


AM. U. raisers and live in hogans, 


as in picture 7, which are 
round huts with log or stone 

11. Che kindly ‘‘Katchina, ’’ 
a mythical being of the 
Hopi Indians, who repre- 
sents the blessings of 
rain, sun, and wind 


foundations and roofs of in- 


terwoven branches plastered 


with mud, or live in tepees 


like drawing 4, beehive in 
shape, made of brushwood drawn to a peak at the 
top. 

Older than any of the present Indian tribes were the 
Cliff-dwellers, 


found in many parts of the southwest. 


whose ancient, abandoned cities are 
They may have 
been the ancestors of the Pueblo Indians. As a rule 
their houses are built of stone instead of brick and are 
superior in construction to the Indian houses of today. 
(Picture 2.) 

The grinding of corn is done in the same manner by 
all the Indians of the southwest; namely, by rubbing 
an oblong stone up and down over the kernels which 
have been placed on a sloping stone called a ‘‘metate.” 
(Picture 3.) This is a very hard work, always done by 
the women of the household, though sometimes the men 
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sit by beating drums 


and singing to cheer 
them while they toil. 
Bread is baked in an 
out door oven (picture 
6), which is heated by 
building a fire in it. 
When 
burned down the coals 
the 
dough is slipped in 


the wood has 


are raked out, 
on a clean board and 
the oven is tightly 
closed until the bread 


What is 


“piki,” or 


is baked. 
called 
paper bread, is 
made of meal very 
thinly mixed with 
water and spread 
with the hand over a 
large, flat stone which is 
kept hot by means of 
under it. 
8.) It 


a fire built 
( Picture 


curls up at the /0. Ghe House Spirit or ‘‘Shalako’’ of the 
edge ond « Se Zunilndians figures ina festival dance in- 
Ss an comes cident to the dedication of every new house 


off in sheets as thin 
as paper, and as it is made from corn meal which has 
been faintly colored red, blue, and yellow, “piki” has a 
festive appearance. Pieces of it are used to scoop up 
hot or liquid foods which it would be difficult to eat 
with the fingers. 

A kiva (picture 9) is an underground building found 
in every Pueblo of today and also in the ruins of the 
Cliff-dwellers. 


formance of sacred rites and also as a sort of club 


It is used both as a chapel for the per- 


room for the men of the tribe. It has no doors or 
windows and is entered by a ladder thrust through a 
trap door in the roof. 

Among the many dances and ceremonies of the In- 
dians there are few which are not religious in char- 
acter. 

The Zunis have a dance called the Shalako. 


the festival of the House Spirit who comes from the 


This is 
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Supplement to Junior Red Cross News 


HE purpose of this supplement is to give some simple practi- 


‘al suggestions to the busy teachers 


who have the vision of 


using Junior Red Cross to aid in developing child activity ; 
habits, attitudes and ideals of service; and worldmindedness. It 
is hoped that these practical suggestions, prepared by teachers, 
will in some measure answer the important question how Junior 
Red Cross may be used to help in the regular classroom work. 


Suggestions from classroom 


Reports of how definite projects are being 
published from time to time if sent to us by teachers 


such projects. 


teachers are greatly desired. 
carried on will be 
directing 


Hints on a Few of the Service Projects on the September Page 
of the Junior Red Cross Calendar 


By ELIZABETH D. FISHER 


Personal Service—Reading and Telling 
Stories to Shut-ins 


ERHAPS no service brings a higher degree of satisfac- 
Pp tion than the regular reading or telling of stories to 

those who are deprived of many enjoyments because of 
physical handicap. If your group of Juniors have the op- 
portunity to carry on such a service by sending an individual 
or committee regularly to some child or older person in your 
community who will enjoy with them the stories they read 
or tell, a very worth-while project for the year presents 
itself. The situation is surely of real life—that splendid 
part of life—which is so often crowded out in the rush of 
the work-a-day world. The activity gives pleasure and 
forms valuable habits; but, more than this, it helps the 
regular classroom work in two very definite ways. 

In the first place the fact that a representative from the 
class, an individual or committee, is going to read or tell 
stories to some less fortunate person each week leads the 
Juniors to set for themselves the problem of finding good 
stories. This may well be the problem of the reading class 
for a week or more. The children will need little stimula- 
tion to read widely with this in view and each will bring 
to class daily the story he thinks best. As these are read 
or told the class will evaluate each in the light of the pur- 
pose—“Will our friend understand it?’ “Will it interest 
him?” “Will it make him feel happier and better?” After 
the first visit, the entire class will be interested to know 
which stories gave the most pleasure. This experience gives 
them a better basis for judging stories in the future. The 
selection of good stories may continue to be the major prob- 
lem for the reading class for some time before other prob- 
lems are taken up. Even then and throughout the school 
year, the children will be constantly on the outlook for good 
stories to be read or told at the weekly visit. Such an atti- 
tude of mind will give an added interest to the year's read- 
ing both in class and outside, and will weave into the child’s 
reading habit a social motive and tendency. 

In the second place these children will come face to face 
with the problem of reading and telling stories in an inter- 
esting, attractive manner. The desire thus stimulated gives 


rise to real projects for the oral reading and oral composi- 
tion classes and may set the definite aim for 
this work as the teacher deems feasible. 


as much of 
As individual im- 


provement is made, the various members of the class have 
the experience of reading and telling stories to give pleasure. 
The satisfaction felt increases the desire to make further 
improvement. Naturally these classes too will pass on to 
other specific problems, yet this Junior Red Cross project 
continuing throughout the school year will greatly influence 
the oral reading and story-telling. These attractive arts 
are functioning in the social life of the community at the 
same time the children are acquiring them. Is not this a 
reasonable guarantee that they will always tend to do so? 


World Service—Christmas Boxes 


This year, as last, the Junior Red Cross is arranging to 
send Christmas Boxes to children in Europe and in our 
insular territories. This activity is full of educational value 
for our own Juniors and brings delight and benefit to the 
small and needy children overseas. The Juniors in any 
class or school may decide to send one or more of these 
boxes. Under teacher guidance the children constantly keep 
in mind these foreign children and what would be most 
likely to please them while deciding the contents of the box. 
A big step has been made toward making these foreign chil- 
dren and their people real as well as arousing sympathetic 
interest in them. The teacher should also keep in mind the 
possible opportunities which this project opens for her chil- 
dren to make things of educational value. They can easily 
be led to decide to make wooden and cloth toys, in which 
case there are definite problems for the manual training and 
sewing classes. The children will enter whole-heartedly into 
these many and varied problems—what toys to make, the 
kinds of material to use, question of design, of cutting, of 
construction, of ornamentation, ete. The whole of this work 
may be carried on in the regular classes; or the planning and 
designing may be done where the teacher’s help is constantly 
available and the execution at odd times outside of class. 

Such an undertaking may naturally lead to a study of toy- 
making in various lands, particularly in America. The in- 
terest in this project suggests child study in various coun- 
tries adding zest to the study of these countries in history 
and geography. Much suggestive material on child-life and 
children’s activities will be found in the Junior Rep Cross 
News. In schools where departmental work prevails there 
should be definite arrangements made to share such projects 
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as this with the various departments so each may follow up 
the attendant lines of interest which seem good in view of 
the school work planned. 

Again, the Juniors may decide to raise money and buy 
some or all of the articles for the boxes. Such money should 
be raised for this specific purpose. Many educational possi- 
bilities are open when children desire to earn money for a 
worthy cause. Under the teacher’s guidance the group may 
choose to give a play. This presents the English class with 
the problem of the selection of a suitable play. The try- 
outs give real motive for improvement in oral expression. 
The costumes and scenery are projects for the art class 
assisted by the English, sewing, and history classes. The 
practicing and giving of the play furnish splendid oppor- 
tunity for student management and self-control. Commit- 
tees are needed to take care of the advertising, properties, 
the sale of tickets and the like. Everyone must assume 
responsibility and all work together to accomplish so big 
an undertaking. 

The contents of the Christmas boxes and the method of 
obtaining them will vary greatly in different groups. What 
to put in the boxes and how to procure these things are real 
problems for any group of Juniors—there are no answers 
in any book. The situation is real and social—there are 
real children who greatly need what the American Juniors 
ean send. Here is one opportunity for “whole-hearted pur- 
poseful activity, proceeding in a social environment.” 


Fitness for Service—Fit for Service Club 


A big part of any health program in schools is the forma- 
tion of personal health habits. In the routine necessary for 
the formation of these habits it is very difficult to avoid 
dreariness and narrow personal feelings. In this connec- 
tion some such ideas as those brought together in the Fit 
for Service Club are worthy of serious consideration. 

The Junior Red Cross motto “I Serve” and its program 
of suggested service activities, together with the spirit of 
helpfulness for which the Red Cross stands and the natural 
desire of the child to do for others, all make it possible to 
develop in any group of Juniors a very strong desire to 
serve and.a pronounced atmosphere of helpfulness. All of 
this may be capitalized for the purpose of forming health 
habits. In order to serve one must be as well as possible. 
If a child is ill he cannot do his part of the regular school 
work; much less can he help in other ways. In order for a 
class to be helpful all its members must be as healthy as 
possible. To accomplish these ends is a worthy motive for 
any group of Juniors to set for themselves. Some form of 
Fit for Service Club will be necessary to carry on this group 
undertaking effectively. In organizing such a club, the more 
completely the purpose is understood at the outset, and the 
greater its hold on the Juniors, the surer will be their suc- 
cess. If difficulty in grasping the full purpose is experienced 
by the children at first, both their understanding of it and 
its hold on them will grow as the work proceeds. Health 
and health activities will become fashionable in the group; 
they take on a deeper significance when thought of as a part 
of the big scheme of helpful living together. The fact that 
the health activities are being promoted by the children 
themselves will add to the interest. 

When the Juniors feel the urge to improve their health 
and health conditions so they may the better do their part, 
they meet the interesting problem of how. They will need 
to have meetings to discuss and plan so a presiding officer 
is necessary. They may choose to let the Junior Red Cross 
room president preside and elect a secretary. As work pro- 
gresses other officers and committeemen may be needed in 
their Fit for Service Club. “What can we do to improve 
our own health, that of all in our group?’—this is their 
first concern. They know from experience and their courses 
in hygiene or from story and song that there is a definite re- 
lation between habits of living—cleanliness, posture, proper 
food, etc.—and health. The natural procedure is to deter- 
mine upon a few habits which they need to form and set 


about to master them. As is suggested in the Calendar, | 
they may begin by adopting a few definite cleanliness rules. 
This all takes the most skillful work on the part of the 
teacher. Is it objected “John never has felt the need of 
forming any cleanliness habit”? Perhaps you have a John. 
But it will be a rare group, indeed, in which the majority 
will not enter whole-heartedly into such a dignified under- 
taking. It will not be long until all follow, even the ap- 
parently hopeless John will be more apt to feel the need of 
forming cleanliness habits because the group is doing so 
and desires him to, than because the teacher desires it and 
sets the tasks. 

Care should be taken that any particular group undertake 
each month only a few definite rules suitable to their age 
and living conditions. They should be encouraged to hold 
to their purpose,—namely, that each one form these rules | 
into habits. This group responsibility will lead to worth- 
while discussion of the best ways to form these rules and 
habits. They may ask for a few minutes each morning to 
talk over the rules which are giving the most difficulty. 
They may all decide to work hard on “washing the teeth 
twice a day” for the next three or four days. Again they 
may decide to have some special game next Tuesday in 
which all who have followed all the health rules to that 
time may take part. This game should be something that 
the children or their committee devise. It may be merely 
the adaptation of some favorite game such as pass-ball. 
Such adaptation may be so slight as merely the'substitution 
of two white rubber toys from the ten-cent store or white 
cloth toys made by the children themselves for the balls 
which are usually passed from hand to hand down the line. 
When the game has been played once the winning side may 
be permitted to start the choosing which will include in the 
game the children who were unable to live up to all of the 
health rules. These children will be sufficiently eager to be 
included from the beginning in the next reward game. Such 
devices should be used sparingly and always with a sports- 
manlike attitude on the part of the children—“If I forget 
to follow the rules I can’t go in this time—it would not be 
right. But I'll have another chance next time.” 


Fit for Service Book 


In order to clinch this work and make it effective there 
must be definite record kept of the rules adopted and the 
progress made. The secretary will keep a record of the 
rules for the entire group and may well keep a record of 
general progress, but forming health habits is a personal 
matter. Each child will need for daily use a copy of the 
rules he has adopted, just as any person uses a memoran- 
dum. He will be glad to make a book in which to keep his 
rules. Great interest will be added if the Juniors decide 
to illustrate these books. “A Page from a Junior’s Fit for 
Service Book” in the September issue of the Junior Rep 
Cross News appears not as a model but as a page with 
which your Juniors may compare their work. Many can 
do better. 

The September page in the Fit for Service Book is the 
memorandum of things to do daily in September. Toward 
the close of the month there should be an unusually impor- 
tant discussion of progress made during the month in health 
habit formation by the individual Juniors. They may adopt 
some mark such as a cross which, when placed in the mar- 
gin opposite a health rule, means that the Junior has made 
this rule a habit—that he now does it without thinking. If 
there are one, or perhaps two rules, yet to be mastered 
another mark such as a check may be used to indicate that 
these should receive special attention and thought the com- 
ing month. This evaluation of the progress made by the 
individual Junior will be emphasized still further if he is 
led to make comments on his progress in the form of notes 
at the bottom of his page. In the October issue of the 
Juntion Rep Cross News, “A Page from a Junior’s Fit for 
Service Book” will illustrate this, but will necessarily be a 
page as it would appear at the end of October. 
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1. Zuni, Hopi, and Rio Grande Indians live in towns 
composed of clusters of houses built of sundried brick. 
Pueblo means town, so they are called Pueblo Indians 





3. Indian women of the Southwest get corn-meal 
by grinding corn kernels between two stones 





5. Huts made of cactus and the fibre of the yucca 
plant are used by the Pima and Papago tribes 








7. A hogan of the Navajos and Apaches 





4. A tepee of the Navajo or -_ 
Apaches. See also figure 7 


6. A type of ovenin 
which Southwestern 
Indians bake their bread 


8. Cooking paper bread on a heated rock 
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9. Akiva, for religious rites of the Pueblos 


2..An abandoned 
city of the ancient 
Cliff-dwellers, 
supposed ances- 
tors of the Pueblos 
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12. The sun disc 13. The thunder bird 


mountains to bless the new houses built during the 
year. Each new house has its own “Shalako” repre- 
and until the home 


(Pic- 





sented by a huge masked figure 
has been blessed by him no one may live in it. 
ture 10.) 

The Hopi Indians have a group of mythical beings 
called Katchinas (picture 11). These kindly creatures 
personify the blessings of nature 


and so forth. In summer festivals, the Hopi dancers 





as rain, sun, wind, 


wear grotesque masks representing different Katchinas. 
The Indians also carve figures of them from cotton- 
wood, painting them with vivid colors and decking them 
with feathers which symbolize prayer. 

All Indians have interesting and often beautifully 
decorated symbols which they introduce into their weav- 
ing, pottery, and baskets with fine effect. They are 
always connected with outdoor life and the elements, 
and most of them are very ancient. 

Here are a few. 
the thunder bird, that is, the eagle ; 14 is rain and light- 


ning ; and 15 is the symbol of the wind. 


Picture 12 is the sun disc; 13 is 


* * * 


Every year we wish to keep our old friends and to 
make new ones. This year among those who are 
stepping into the Junior ranks are the young Indians 
of the great Southwest. 
gether and be of the greatest help to each other ? 


How can we best work to- 
With 
this question in mind, we have mapped out an Indian 
program, small it is true and confined to New Mexico 
and Arizona for the present. But if we carry it out 
well this year we may be able to enlarge it next. 

The Indian day schools are small, but from them the 
most promising pupils are sent every year to boarding 
schools, sometimes on Reservations, sometimes in far- 
away cities like Phoenix, Arizona, Riverside, California, 
and Lawrence, Kansas, to stay for at least three years. 
In these boarding schools there is a mixture of Tribes, 
and when they go back to their several homes all will 
take with them certain habits of health and cleanliness, 
a knowledge of English and many new ideas which 
they would like to put into practice for the good of 
their own communities. 

If each group had a rallying point where the return- 
ing students and the day school pupils could come to- 
gether and to which the pupils in the boarding schools 
could contribute, it would help them greatly. And this 
is where the Junior’s part comes in. The Indian boys 
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14. Rain and lightning 15. Symbol of the wind 


and girls can do the work if they have the materials, } 
They can make the bookcases, but they cannot get the 

books. 
the chintz. They can plan and water the window boxes, 


They can sew the curtains, but they cannot buy 


but they have no seeds. 

Through your Division Director you can learn where 
your help is most needed and be told what articles are 
wanted. Don’t forget that good pictures are a joy to 
any Indian and that games and music will give more 
pleasure than you can imagine. 

In the smithy at the Fort Defiance School a Navajo{ 
boy was working at the forge. But when I stopped] 
to examine an unfinished box on the worktable he} 
came over to explain that it was his and he was 
making it at odd times. It was a beautiful box of 
cedar wood with an inlaid panel painted dull blue. | 
“When I leave school I'll put my things in it and take J 
it home with me,” said the boy. “What things?” I 
asked. “I don’t know,” he replied vaguely, “anything | 
I may have to keep.” i 

Since all Indian boys spend a part of their time in] 





industrial classes and are very clever with their hands, § 
But it is] 
another matter to get the things to put into them. 


they can probably all make their own boxes. 


Then there are the girls who spend a good part of 
their time in the sewing rooms mending and making 
school uniforms. They use the class sewing materials, 
but have nothing of their very own—a sewing case or 
bag with thimble, needles, and so on, would make an 
Indian girl ripple with laughter. 

And then comes the big opportunity of interschool§ 
correspondence. In connection with this, however, you 
must remember that when the Indians write to you 
they are using a foreign language. Also that in addition 
to their classwork they do all the work of the schools 
in which they are placed so that their time is far more} 
limited than yours. When you do hear from them you 
may know that the letter or portfolio is the result of 
great effort and great interest. 

Sometimes last year I told Indian classes stories off 
Juniors in other lands to which they listened with wrapt 
attention. But it was when I told them of our own 
Juniors all over the country who wished to make friends 
and know them better that their backs straightened and 
they looked at each other with proud, pleased glances. 
And Friendship is the big idea of the Indian Program. 
Through it the Indian boys and girls will bring you 
more of interest and pleasure than you dream of. 
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A CONQUEST OF HEARTS 


William Dunn the “Dear Bakule Children” 


ee IVE days we are al- By Arthur 
And 


it seems to me that it 


NATIONAL Drrecror, 


was yesterday we gave you farewell. 
We We 


days again and again. 


are so sad. recollect those 
All seems to \\\\ 
us now as a dream—so bright and \ 
so alive.” 

So writes Yurka, whose face 
this 
page, and of whom an editorial 
writer in the Omaha I/Iorld- 
Herald wrote: “The gayety, the 
full joy of living, that burst into 
bloom as the girl with the rose in 


smiles back at us from 


her hair sang—it was a revelation 


and an_ inspiration. She 


symbolized that chorus: rising beyond \ 
and above the music one glimpsed the 
souls of the children.” 

[he visit from the singers and crippled workers 
from the Bakule School of Prague, about which so 
much was said in the News last Spring, is now a 
thing of the past, and yet it will live long in the mem- 


Would that 


Junior might have had the opportunity of personal 


ories of thousands. every American 


acquaintance with this inspiring group! 
Here are some of the messages that have followed 
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Yurka 


home: 


AMERICAN JuNIor Rep Cross 


“We were so proud to have 
you visit our city, for it was the most 
visit 
But your two 


wonderful and inspiring ever 
made to Des Moines. 
days were too short—you were 
here, and gone. We want you 
to come back some day.” 

~The children of our schools 
will try to do more than ever 
before to help others, because 
they have known you and have 
learned that ‘can’t’ is a useless 


ye 


word.” 
The last 


ticularly to the demonstration given 


message refers par- 


\ 
y by the crippled members of the Bakule 
Unit of their success in overcoming ap- 

parently insuperable obstacles to usefulness and 
happiness by their indomitable spirit, and by their 
belief in the doctrine expressed by armless Frantik in 
his motto, “I want to; therefore I can.” 

The Bakule Unit America to fulfill 
ardent wish—and they took America captive! It was 


came to an 


a conquest of hearts. “Do you know why you like 
our songs?” asked Mr. Bakule of an enraptured au- 


dience. “It is because we sing them from our hearts!” 














































The thirty-five girls and boys, with their leader “whom 
they brazenly adored,” came as emissaries of good 
will—‘to cement the friendship that had already been 
established between the children of Czechoslovakia 
and those of America,” as was so often said during 
their visit here. Never was a mission more success- 
fully accomplished ! 

Did you ever hear the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” encored? It happened at the last public ap- 
pearance of the Bakule Chorus in America, in Sym- 
The occasion was a popular 
The 
great auditorium was packed with an audience of 
At the proper moment, the 


phony Hall, Boston. 


concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
several thousand people. 
great stage having been vacated by the 
hundred-piece orchestra, the little 
chorus, in bright costumes, 


“trickled” in from a side en- 


trance, almost lost in the 
great spaces. Then— 
“The Star-Spangled 


“As the 
swung 


Banner!” 
child chorus 
into the majestic 
hymn listeners sat 
spell-bound. The 
glorious old song was 
being sung as few, if 
any, had ever heard 
it sung before—with 
intense _ religious 
feeling—as a hymn. 
The childish voices, 
mingling in glorious 


harmony, with a 


Ruza Conca 


thrilling timbre, sang 
on tothe end. At its end the auditors gave the perfect 
tribute—silence!"” But only for a moment: for after 
the silence came a thunder of applause, punctuated by 
voices from the audience, “Sing it again!’ And they 
sang it again. 

“That,” says Mr. Bakule, “is the way our children 
feel about America. They sing for millions of our 
children who have America and the Red Cross to thank 
for life itself.” 

One of my own most cherished memories is that of 
the last night of the Bakule children in America. It 
was in New York. I went around to the house in 
West 23rd street where they were staying. Most of 
them had retired, but Mr. Bakule, with Yurka and two 
or three others, were still down stairs conversing or 
Immediately they sprang up in greet- 
ing. Yurka to Mr. 
Bakule, who informed me that she wanted to sing to 


writing letters. 


Then an earnest word from 


me her favorite song. Meanwhile, word had gone up- 
stairs that I was there, and soon, in various stages of 
attire, down came tumbling the whole motley crew! 
They swarmed about their leader in earnest appeal 


about something. “They want you to come out into 
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the garden,” he said. 
















Mystified, I went with them to 
the little yard in the rear, where a bench was placed 
Then it dawned 
upon me that I was to have an exclusive, farewell 


for me under a clump of shrubbery. 


concert ! 
The group faded into the deep shadow. In a mo- 
ment, out of the silence, there floated upon the soft 


night air (it was approaching midnight) such melody 


as it is not often one’s lot to hear—number after 
number—folk songs and love songs—and then, at 


No, 


not last; for after the chorus numbers, when silence 


last, the sweetest imaginable “good-night song.” 


had again enshrouded us, there arose from the dark- 
ness Yurka’s “favorite song.” It is nameless to me, 
and its words I know not: but 
it will remain forever also one 

of my own favorites. 
In the tenements beyond the 
alley in the rear, vague forms ap- 
peared at innumerable 
darkened, or dimly- 
lighted windows, 
from which, now 
and then, gentle ap- 
plause expressed 
satisfaction at the 
unaccustomed mel- 
ody. And Sarkan, 
the clever little 
had 


silently seated himself at 


artist cripple, who 
my side, took my hand in 
hand 


against me with a sigh of 


his and _ leaned 


International Newsreel Photo 


Vaca 


deep contentment. 
But I that the 
most impressive experience of the entire tour was 


Glla 


suppose 


the daily-repeated exhibition of spontaneous, heart-felt 
comradeship between the children of the two national- 
ities. There has probably never been displayed before 


American children (and their elders) a more per- 
fect example of comradeship than that displayed 
among these visiting children themselves, and between 
It was 
like a traveling exhibit of joyful living resulting from 
Wherever the 
little group went, it acted as a broadcasting station of 


them and their devoted and adored teacher. 
mutual affection and mutual service. 


good will, with every individual within reach of its 
influence a perfect receiving and repeating station. 

One picture stands out in my mind—a picture repro- 
duced in substance in practically every community 
visited. It is the scene at the conclusion of a concert 
when, after the last note of “America” had died away, 
the audience of children spontaneously rushed toward 
the stage, where their outstretched hands, clasping 
those extended to them over the footlights, almost 
pulled the visiting emissaries of good will from the 
platform. And I thought of Miss Upjohn’s beautiful 
drawing, “Hands Across the Sea.” 
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leaders of ten, feeling 
in their own 
secret selves akin to 
the bridges, the 
Danube, the towers, 
leaned over a bridge 
rail. An argument 
was going on: 
“What! Dogs do 


Junior service? 


JES'A LI'L’ YELLER DOG 


WO Hungarian Junior By Elsie Graves Benedict sleet, ‘THAT'S it! 


DRAWING BY BERTA HADER 


Ketty! He's eaten those chicks. 
He's afraid to come!’ 
‘Oh Mummy, no. 
Ket wouldn't do that, 
wouldn't!’ 
Mother looks at me 


he jes’ 
again. ‘Then where 
is he” says she, an’ 
that’s where I sticks 

where /S he? 


C] 

Course they couldn’t, oo. SS) It looks bad. ‘Oh 

silly.” cee nee KET, Oh COME 
“Silly, yourself. Ket!’ I shouts over 

Guess you don't an’ over. Only the 

know much _ about river-wash answers 


dogs.” 

“Not all alone of 
their own selves, they 
couldn't.” 

“Well, our Ketty 
has . . . haven't 
you, ol’ boy?” Both 
turned to view a yel- 
low mongrel who, 
thus addressed, gazed 
up at his young master with a world-full (aye, a sun- 
moon-and-stars-full) of love in his eyes. “Rim, you'll 
know a lot more about dogs when I| get through telling 
you. Listen: 

“Down the river there” (pointing )—‘‘you know our 





house—well, about a week ago Mother’s one ol’ hen 
came out clucking with seven li'l’ fluffs tagging after 
her! Stole a nest, an’ in this weather! Every night 
we had to bring ’em in by the stove. But last night— 
river was all red with sunset—when mother went to 
An’ they weren't 
We thought they 


must have washed down stream—’till we heard Ket 


shoo ’em in, they weren't in the yard. 
in the street, nor on the river bank. 


yapping back of some faggot heaps. 

“Well, th’ ol’ hen was dead! 
so small there all alone, standin’ each on one leg, stiff 
with cold. 
box, and goes back for the chicks 
think, Rim?” 

“Aw, quit askin’ . TELL!” 

“Well then, no chicks!’ Maybe you think we didn’t 
feel bad, Rim. Well, we did. 
winters after the war, an’ the Bolsheviks, ’n’ all. But 
We'll go 


‘Here Ket-Ket-Ketty!’ I calls. 


An’ the fluffs, looking 


We runs to a neighbor’s house, borrows a 





an’ then wha’d’ye 


Chicks is chicks these 


Mother jes’ says, quiet, ‘Lotzi, call Ketty. 
back in the house.’ 
Here Ket!’ No dog comes. ‘All our 
livestock is deadstock,’ I thinks, feelin’ sorter mys- 
terious, ‘cause Ketty NEVER leaves the yard without 
us, and ALWAYS comes right off when we call. 


‘Here Ketty! 


Mother looks at me sudden, ‘Lotzi!’ she cries sharp as 





“I gives a great shout and dives under the table’’ 


‘shh-sshhh,’ an’ a 
far-off whistle 
‘wrrroooo.’ I feels 
not 
for supper you 
know, Rim, but jes’ 
for the touch of that 
tongue on my hand, 


all holler inside 





the feel of that nose 
nudgin’ my _ knee. 
Seemed like all outdoors is empty, too, an’ inside the 
house holler like me. What! my Ket eat baby chicks? 
He with a heart as warm as his nose is cold? . . . 
Yet—well, I sits down on the kitchen floor an’—I 
don’t b’lieve I'd cry over anything else—” 

“ ‘Listen!’ whispers Mother sudden, ‘I hear some- 
thing . We don't 
Mother or—maybe it’s Ket!’ 


breathe—‘Wind?’ says 
[ jumps an’ whisks the 
door open. But there’s only the snow on the sill and 
At that comes 


again that lil’ noise like the wind’s whine 


in the air. ‘Oh Ketty! I mourns. 


‘Why,’ cries Mother, ‘It’s here in this room!’ Quick 
she lights a candle, an’ we looks all around 

[ calls again 
*Yip.’ 
table way back in the corner behind the stove. An’ 
there—I feels my fingers on the soft ears of that 
cur-dog! 


an answer comes, jes’ a tiny 
I gives a great shout an’ dives under the 


‘Is he hurt?’ asks Mother, bringing the 
light close—an’ then we both stares! Ket had the 
fluffies ! Yessir, out from underneath 
that long yeller hair poked up all seven li'l’ heads, bead 


Tending ’em. 
eyes shining. ‘Well bless his heart,’ Mother whispers, 
‘If that isn’t wonderful an’ he not even a 
lady dog! Couldn't come ’cause he was so busy being 
an Orphan’s Home for those cold little feather- 
babies.’ ” 

As Lotzi finished Rim slid off the rail, stood a 
moment looking far off beyond the towers, then bent 
low over a pleased little, plain little dog. “Gimme yer 
paw, ol’ boy!” he said, and Ketty accepted the apology. 


[7] 



















































HROUGH the combined efforts of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Junior Red Cross in 
Nampa, Idaho, a most successful Clean-up 
Week 
been held in 
that city. A 
little 


called 


has 





play 
“Civic 
Friends and 
Foes,” em- 
phasizing the 
theme of civic 
beauty, was 
staged by 
members of 
the Junior 
Red Cross 
during the 


week. 





Che “he ykey- Denver Juniors raised a Service Fund with a bazaar 
which not only enabled them to assist unfortunate 
children but also to pay for 1,000 subscriptions 
to Junior Red Cross News for Denver schools 


pokey” man 
hasn't a 
chance at the 
Columbia, Tennessee, school where Junior Red Cross 


members reserve for themselves the ice-cream cone 


concession. They sell cones during recess to raise 
money for their Service Fund and at the same time 


are sure that only pure ice-cream is served. 


“Gloom Chasers,’ more than “fifty-seven varieties,” 


are being made weekly by fifty Junior Red Cross 
Auxiliaries on the south side of Chicago, Illinois. 
Gum-drop men, lollipop dolls, lentils growing out of 
eggshells, jokes wrapped up in capsules, fancy baskets 
of flowers, and notes printed in wobbly letters by chil- 
dren too young to write, but not too young to send 
messages of cheer to their “heroes” or their “buddies,” 
are among the many surprises received by patients in 


the government hospitals. 


Junior Red Cross girls at Fort 





Monroe, Virginia, have made By Erne. 
a successful venture of redec- 
orating The Girls’ Club Room. 
They painted furniture, walls, 
pillars, made curtains, and dyed 
for the 


This work is a practical 


burlap runners for 
floor. 
lesson in household economy 
and interior decorating, and 
also a real demonstration of 


Junior Red Cross service. 
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“SERVICE IS THE WATCHWORD 





Indian Summer 


3LAIR JORDAN 


September wanders, an Indian maid, 
Down through the yellowing forest-glade; 
Her dress the color of brown leaf-mold, 
Beaded in purple and fringed with gold. 
She blazes a trail on hill and plain 
Of red-starred orchards and golden grain. 
Her peace-fires burn through the long. still days, 
Veiling her path in a soft blue haze; 
Her voice drifts back like a half-heard bell: 


“Oh harvests and homes, farewell, farewell! = 









Members of the Junior Red Cross of Harriman 
School, New York, have 
distributed a large number of infant layettes. 


Free Monroe, made and 















Wrangell, Alaska, Juniors are on 
their job 100 per cent strong. The 
very day they received their service 
buttons they gave an entertainment 
in the schools which included Junior 
Red Cross songs, readings, and a 
short play. 
tively 


These Juniors are ac- 
engaged in international 


school correspondence. 


Juniors of High 
North Car- 
olina, collected bun- 


Point, 


dles of clothing for 
New Bern fire suf- 
ferers and refugees 
from Asia Minor, 
made contributions 
to the National 
Children’s Fund of 
the Junior Red 
Cross, and took 


Christmas cheer to 





many homes, dur- 
ing the last school 
year. 


The Bakersfield, California, 
Juniors is a “Kiddie Kamp.” 
fruit have been made by Junior girls for the camp. 
These girls gained their membership in the Junior 
Red Cross with this Out of their Junior 


fund for the last school year over $700 was used to 


project of 


biggest 


Hundreds of jars of 


service. 
send children to the Kiddie Kamp. 


Wn 


z James Douglas Junior High 
School, Warren, Arizona, has 
an active Junior Red Cross 
Auxiliary. Every Friday, they 
have decided, is to be “hospital 
day.” All children, who can, 

bring flowers which a commit- 

tee makes into bouquets. A 

card is tied on each bouquet 

which says, “Our Junior Red 

Cross wishes you a _ speedy 

recovery.” 
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PRIZE ESSAY 


By Benito Gatal 


PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL, MANILA 


Subject: “Service as a Motive and Ideal” 
ee ELL done thou good and faithful ser- 


vant” is the tribute that can be said only 
to one whose purpose and vision in life 
is to serve God and his country, his family and 
humanity. We have awakened at last to a realiza- 
tion that real life, true liberty, and genuine happi- 
ness can be had only by losing ourselves in the 
ardent joy of serving others. 
To this lofty ideal of service the Junior Red Cross 
Its motto “I SERVE” 


It is more blessed to give than to re- 


is consecrated. is but a brief 
way of saying * 
ceive.” It embodies the spirit of youth blooming in 
action. It does more than diplomatic conferences ever 
did, to bring the children and the peoples of the earth 
much closer together, leading them to a better and 
more sympathetic understanding of each other's needs 
and aspirations. 
heads but also their 


nurses and doctors to look after the health of the chil- 


Its appeal reaches not only their 
hearts. It sends out trained 
dren and older people. Money, food, clothing, med- 
icine, and other necessary supplies meet the call of 
suffering somewhere. It is a living proof of the ex- 
istence of loving service in the great brotherhood of 
men, in the sisterhood of nations under the father- 
hood of God. 

In this age of democracy, old autocracies have given 
It is not 
the old aristocracy of power, of wealth, and of birth, 
but the “New 
are those who render the most unselfish service to man- 


way to the rise of a new ideal superiority. 


Aristocracy of Service.” Its exponents 
kind. It is democratic in idea in that its chief require- 
ment for admission, that of rendering the most un- 
selfish service, is practically within the reach of all. 
in 





He is not the real aristocrat who sits on a throne 
a chair of authority and ease—and says to the people 
“Do this or that for me.” He is the real aristocrat 
who gives the most unselfish, efficient service that 
could be measured out to mankind; who labors un- 
ceasingly, at the sacrifice of personal comfort and even 
of life, for the betterment of his fellowmen. Judged 
by this principle, Jesus Christ stands (in the Christian 
world) as the foremost exponent of this new aristocracy. 
His life of love, work, and self-sacrifice to the extent 
of dying on the cross for the redemption of the world, 
is a supreme example of true service. 

One has only to look 
around him and see people, 
institutions, and business 
organizations working on 


the basis of progress. 
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Track team of 5 Samar High School, 
Catbalogan, Philippine Islands 


Here and there you see farmers tilling the soil to 
produce food for the people; miners, mechanics, down 
to the lowest paid laborer, working to produce some- 
thing for warmth and comfort; doctors fighting the 
diseases of man; lawyers championing the cause of the 
weak and of the oppressed to the end of doing them 
justice ; teachers inspiring the children to diligent study 
to the end of making them intelligent and useful citi- 
zens; preachers uplifting the people by giving them 
“spiritual pepper and salt”; and mothers, builders of 
homes and of men, tenderly watching and caring for 
the growth of the future men and women, worthy 
exponents of the new aristocracy. 

What is it that made Sir Galahad stand in highest 
esteem among the Knights of the Round Table? What 
is it that made Florence Nightingale and Joan of Arc 
What is it that made 
Rizal receive calmly the shot that sounded the death 


What is it 


live in the hearts of their people ? 


knell of Spanish rule in the Philippines? 


that made the farmers fighting at Lexington, “fire the 
shot heard round the world?” What is it that made 


Lincoln issue the Emancipation Proclamation? What 
is it that made Andrew Carnegie give away his mil- 
What is it that made 
Theodore Roosevelt scorn a life of ease, thus by him- 


lions and die relatively poor? 


self setting the example of clean, honest, strenuous or 
vigorous living? What motive impels thousands of 
young men and women to work cheerfully in the hos- 
pitals, in the camps, and in the schools despite the low 
pay they receive? Surely there is one answer above 
all others to these questions ; that is the spirit of service, 
the joy and satisfaction of having done worthy deeds 
for others. This is the common denominator of them 
all. It is the thing that made them realize and made 
us come to know that “success consists not in what we 
have but in what we are, not in what we hold in our 
pockets but in what we hold our heads and our 


hearts, not in our skill to 
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Se buy low and sell high but 


yf in our ability 


dream, to battle, and to 
SERVE.” 


Faas greatly to 
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’CGis Love that moves the sun 
and all the stars in their courses. 


—Danie, 


Awarding Junior Word comes from a school in 


. _ Grand Haven, Michigan, to the 
Badge of Service effect that the little celluloid 


membership button of the Junior Red Cross was used 
as a “distinguished service medal” not long ago when 
a small boy rescued a playmate from a river. It was 
a simple little award, costing but a cent or two, but 
the symbol of the Red Cross thereon, and the Junior 
Red Cross motto, “I Serve,” carried a big meaning 
that impressed all concerned. 

At the outset of a school year it is well to remind 
ourselves that, after a school is enrolled as a Junior 
Red Cross Auxiliary, undertaking thereby to promote 
a local service program, to participate in the foreign 
program of the organization, and to subscribe for 
Junior Rep Cross News for each room in the school 
unit, individual membership in the Auxiliary is pro- 
vided for pupils in one of the three following ways: 

By performing a significant service for the school, 
community, or Red Cross Chapter, the teacher or com- 
mittee of pupils to judge the services rendered. 

By taking definite part in school enterprises through 
which the Junior Red Cross Service Fund is raised. 

By making a contribution to the Junior Red Cross 
Service Fund from money earned by personal services 
or saved through personal sacrifice. 

Here we see service, service, service—service in the 
very act of raising the money that is in turn to serve. 
An attractive Membership Roll, with spaces for fifty 
names, suitable for hanging on the wall or framing, 
Only 
through service of one of the three kinds just named 
may a pupil sign his or her name to the roll and receive 
the precious little badge. In this ceremony pupils 
themselves should certainly take a leading part. 


[10] 


is supplied each classroom of the Auxiliary. 






Each of the pictures that dec- 
orate the Junior Red Cross 


Story of Your 
Calendar Picture Calendar, which is supplied to 


all schools enrolling in the Junior Red Cross, is a 
reproduction of a painting from real life, and has a 
story connected with it. Miss Upjohn, the artist, 
writes as follows about the September picture: 

“If you look closely at the September picture on the 
Junior Calendar you will see the head of a black-haired 
woman placed above the arched doorway. It was put 
there when the house was built more than 350 years 
ago. Then Holland belonged to Spain and many dark- 
haired, dark-eyed people lived in the land. For the 
picture was made in the Province of Zeeland. 

“The girl who is dropping a letter for America into 
the box has snapping black eyes, for she is descended 
As she came down the 
street to the post box her small brother was with her, 


from those same Spaniards. 


stocky and red-cheeked, clad in wide trousers and 
wooden shoes, with a Dutch cut to his thick yellow 
hair; for Zeeland is one of the few parts of Holland 
where the people still wear their attractive costumes. 
I wanted him in the picture, too, but could not 
persuade him to leave my side where he watched with 
wonderment his sister taking form on the paper, the 
red splotch of the post box and the green of the 
window blinds. You must think of them in company 
with a troop of boys and girls dressed like themselves 
tramping in wooden shoes over the neat paved walk 
that leads to school in Veere a mile away. 

“They leave their own quaint village to enter another 
still older and lovelier bounded on the seaside by great 
dykes which guard the wheat fields lying like sunken 
gardens beneath them.” 


Horses and Boy We wonder if the justly fa- 
mous Rosa Bonheur could have 
on the Cover 


equaled, with paints and brushes, 
the horses on the cover of this magazine? And 
whether she could have painted so clean-cut and manly 
a type of boy? Some unknown photographer pro- 
duced the picture with a single click of his camera. 
The original photograph was made for Doubleday, Page 
& Company and is reproduced in JuNior Rep Cross 
News by courtesy of Our Dumb Animals. 
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Did You Hear the Bakule Chorus? 


See these Czech boys and girls at work in their school it 
Prague, in the two Junior motion pictures, “Prague, the 
City of a Hundred Towers” and “Making Helpless Children 
Happy.” All Red Cross and Junior Red Cross films are 
distributed by Society for Visual Education, Inc. 










> 
. 





Address orders to nearest distribution center: 


Boston, Mass.—Major Film Corporation, 54 Broadway. 

New York City—Society for Visual Education, 220 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago, Ill.—Society for Visual Education, 806 W. Washington Blvd 
San Francisco, Calif.—Edw. H. Kemp, 833 Market St. 

Washington, D. C.—Southern Moving Picture Corp., 310 McGill Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich.—Michigan Film Library, 338 John R. St. 
Oklalgoma City, Okla.—H. O. Davis, 125 So. Hudson St 

Atlarba, Ga.—Enterprise Dist. Corp., 104 Walton St. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Better Films Bureau, Film Exchange Bldg, 
Seattle, Wash.—Cosmopolitan Film Ex., 2022 Third Avenue. 
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OU know the old proverb, “Cast thy bread upon 
the waters: for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” Sometimes we find it in 


most unex- 


pected places. Dr. Shufeldt, who was good enough to 
contribute to the News of last March his interesting 
and useful article on “Little Friends of Garden and 
Farm Often Killed in Ignorance and Fear,” must have 
been both surprised and pleased to have his “bread” 
come back to him from far-off Albania in the form of 
letters, of which the following are samples: 
Dear Dr. SHUFELDT, 
We were very much in- 
terested in your article 
written on, ‘Little Friends 
of Garden and Farm 
Often Killed in Ignorance 
and Fear,’ printed in the 
Juntor Rep Cross News. 
We receive the JUNIOR 
NEWws 


Rep Cross every 


month. That is how we 
happened to read your 
We, the Albania 
School 


do not read the general 


article. 
Vocational boys, 
magazines, only look at the 
pictures, but we always read 
the Rep Cross News. 

Our informational Eng- 
lish is along the same line 
Often | 


perhaps 


article. 
killed 


venomous snakes being ig- 


as your 
have non- 
norant of the good things 


these animals do to man. 
Since I have read your article 
I am educated not to murder 
a harmless snake. 

I live in 


Scutari. My city lies in the great 


flood plain of the Buiana and Drini rivers. One day 
snake 


When 


I told this in class our English teacher laughed 


while swimming with my friends I saw a 


catching a fish and holding it above the water 


and said ‘In America we believe everything that an 


tells us his fish story.’ But 


another boy has seen the same thing, so my fish story 


honest man except 
is true. 

Dear Dr. Shufeldt, we ask that we may be able to 
read another article of yours solely about snakes. We 
do not yet know how to be sure whether a snake is 
venomous or not. We are eager to learn not to destroy 
what is of advantage to garden and Farm. 

Yours truly, 


XHELADIN Bact 


Dear Dr. SHUFELDT, 
We received the JUNior Rep Cross News of March, 
1923. 


Our teacher saw that there was a good lesson 


NATURE STUDY MAKES FRIENDS 


From a drawing by Angus MacDonall 


Starting on slepping stones to Wisdom 


in it for us. On the second page of the News we saw 
a picture of snakes, and read interesting things about 
them which taught us not to kill our little friends of 
Nature, and how useful and harmless to men most 
snakes are. They help at a time when many of our 
enemies are at work in our farms and gardens. In 
If our little in- 
direct friends did not exist, we would not have food 


\Ibania are many harmful insects. 
to eat. These friends eat thousands of mosquitoes. 
The sting of mosquitoes infects us with the microbes 


of malaria. So our friends 


VLE RE SSE OE ; 3 
er ——— es keep many of us from 
s . having malaria. Malaria 
wv. e 2 
, = >* is the worst enemy of Al- 
% she w “A “ ie 
ow w bania. I shall from now 


on be their friend, nor 
kill them, and shall protect 
them. 

I am from the city of 


Delvina. And once when 





I was going to a farm | 
33 had to cross the Bistrica 
river. It was summer and 

the weather was very hot. 
“y As I was resting by the 
river I saw a white and 
I did not see 


from where it came, but only 


brown snake. 


saw it in the water fishing. 
It saw a fish and tried to 
catch it. The fish saw the 


snake and swam quickly 


The snake could not 


away. 
catch the fish. Then the 
snake saw another. This 
time the snake went very 


slowly behind the fish and 
It took the fish 
out of the river and went away and I suppose ate it. 


caught it. 
I want to hear more about Nature. We have never 
had any chance to learn before about her children. 
Could you write my class a letter about them? 
Sincerely yours, 
Funpt Isurt 

In acknowledging the receipt of these letters, Dr. 
Shufeldt writes to the National Director of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross: 

“The letters you kindly enclosed from the boys of 
the Albania Vocational School at Tirana, Albania, 
were of great interest to me, and very gratifying. I 
can make good use of them here—that is, next autumn, 
when I shall again give my ‘talks’ on nature study to 
the classes in our Public Schools. They desire me to 
furnish another article for the News, telling how to 
distinguish a venomous snake from a harmless one. 
This I shall do as soon as I can find the time.” 


[il] 









SeTtinc: A library of a 
home in the United States. A 
study table stands at one side 
of the room. 



































Two girls are 
seated at the table diligently 
studying for a final examina- 
tion. 
pages interrupted now and 
then by a sigh or two. The 
silence lasts about sixty 









There is a turning of 


seconds, 

Potty: (In a 
voice expressing 
sarcasm.) Listen, 


Betty Stevens, to 
the fascinating and 
thrilling words of wis- 
dom as they are writ in 
my history book. ( Reading.) 
“The Seventeenth Century was 

as critical for England as the Eigh- 
teenth was for France, as the Nine- 
teenth was for the United States and 
for many European countries, as the early Twentieth 
was for the world at large.” (Polly’s voice rises. She 
She bangs her fist down on her 
It’s all Tommyrot! 


springs to her feet. 
history book. Very dramatically.) 
Tommyrot! I’m so dizzy from studying I feel like a 
merry-go-round. 

Berry: (In a slow, calm voice.) The book may be 
tommyrot and you may be a merry-go-round, but that 
doesn’t alter the fact, Polly Prichard, that the exam in 
history comes tomorrow at nine A, M. (Goes back to 
her book.) 

Potty: (Striking a very dramatic pose.) If history 
But it isn’t 
It’s just rows of dates no one can possibly remember, 


were only real,—real people, real things! 


and ancient tombs with hieroglyphics no one can read, 


and marble-headed men without arms or feet, and 
strange heathen people who live in still stranger and 
more heathen lands! Done— 
DON E—with it all. 
followed by the entire person of Polly’s brother, Jack 
Prichard. ) 
Jack: 


studying history. 


I tell you I’m done 





(A head appears in the doorway 


Say—I thought mother said you girls were 
Potty: (In her most frigid tones.) And so we are! 
Jack: Humph! 
Pouty: (Trying to pull Jack out of the room. 
Rather breathlessly between pulls.) Jack 


Must be a new method! 


Prichard, 
you march yourself out the room this minute. Do you 
think anybody could possibly study with you around ? 


Jack: If you call all that screeching and stamping up 
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WHEN JUNIOR MEETS JUNIOR 
IN A HISTORY BOOK 


By Louise Franklin Bache 


InLusTRATIONS BY Harowp SICHEL 


“Oh, Lotus Blossom, if you could have 
seen the things she had on her feet’ 


and down, studying, I'll eat 
my hat. (Polly by this time 
has succeeded in getting Jack 
out of the room. His last words are uttered in a muf- 
fled voice through door.) 


PoLLy : (Sweetly to the closed door.) 











Eat anything you please, my dear 
brother, only stay out of this 
room. 

Betty: Look at that 
clock! And there are 
two hundred pages we 

haven't 

review ! 
POLLY : 
good 
watch me 
beautiful 


started to 


I'll be 
Just 
my 


now. 
hide 
looks in the 


stale pages of _ history 
books. (Hurries to table 


and gives a mock exhibit of 
studying. ) 

Betty: Here’s the place we left 
off. “Between Russian Asia on the North 
and British and French Asia on the South, lies the 
oldest nation in the world,—China. 


( Reading. ) 


The Chinese were 
highly civilized people long before the Europeans 
were xs 





Potty: (Interrupting.) Civilized! That’s a queer 
word I think to use to describe a people who up to a 
few years ago made their little girls bind their feet so 
they couldn’t grow. Why just think, Betty Stevens, 
some of those girl’s feet were only three inches long! 
Imagine how they must have suffered! (Her voice 
trails off into space. Enter two Chinese girls in native 
costume. They come on the stage arm in arm, talking. 
They do not seem to be aware of the American girls 
and the American girls do not notice them.) 

First CH1INese Girt: Lotus Blossom, you shall hold 
your sides with laughter today. I have such a funny 
tale to slip into your shell-pink ear. 

CHINESE GIRL: around her 


SECOND ( Dancing 


friend.) Hurry, hurry, Precious Jade, I am devoured 
by curiosity! 

First Cuinese Girt: I went to the city with my 
venerable grandparents yesterday, and there I saw an 
Oh, Lotus Blossom, 


if you could have seen the things she had on her feet! 


American girl, just about my age. 


They were like the ugly flat-bottomed boats we have on 
our rivers. So, dreadful! When she walked she went 
like this. (Imitates American girl walking. Big 
strides. Feet planted firmly and squarely on the ground. 
Much noise. ) 





mee 


ee, 


| 
' 
' 
‘ 


SeconD CHINESE Girt: (In spasms of laughter.) 
Precious Jade you will be the death of me yet. 
so comical ! 


You're 


First CHINESE GIRL: 
friend.) 


(Taking the arm of her 
And yet do you know, Light of My Eyes, 
that those funny-walking girls in America make unkind 
remarks about our mothers and grandmothers who 
were taught to bind their feet in order to make them 
dainty and small? 

SECOND CHINESE GirL: (Wagging her head indig- 
nantly.) They barbarians—the American girls. There 
must be something the matter with their heads as well 
as with their feets. (The girls go to the back part of 
the room. Seat themselves on the floor and go on with 


their talking in pantomime. ) 


Betty: What do you know about the 
unification of Italy, Polly? 

FOLEY: ' 
All I Gi 


a 
know \- VL 






about 
Italy is that 





you can't walk about in the streets without wading 
up to your knees in macaroni. (Her voice trails into 
space as a boy and a girl in the costume of Italy come 
on the stage. ) 

ITALIAN Boy: (Boastfully.) Luigi has sailed on 
every sea in the world and he knows everything. He 
says that over in America all you have to do is to go 
out in the streets and pick up gold. Why, Beppina, 
there is so much money just lying around over there 
that everybody is a millionaire. 

IrvniAN Giri: (In an awestruck tone.) It sounds 
like a fairy-tale, Pietro! 

Iranian Boy: (Striding ahead and thumping him- 


When I 


grow up to be a man, Beppina, I shall go to America, 


self on his chest in a very grand manner.) 


and pick up bags of gold, and then I shall come home 
and lay them all at your feet,—and you shall see 
whether it is a fairy-tale or not. (Beppina drops him 
acurtsy. The two go to back of stage and stand talk- 


ing in pantomime. ) 


Betty: (Turning a few pages of history.) And 
now we have come to the little Balkan country called 
Albania. 

Potty: Is that where the Albinos come from,—the 


people with the white hair and pink eyes? 
Berry: (Indignantly.) Of course not, Polly Prich- 
ard, if you had studied your history, you'd know 


“We may be just as much behind 
the times in our ideas of them 
as they are in their ideas of us” 


better! The Albanians are one of the oldest people 
in Europe. 

(The girls study. Enter three Albanian boys.) 

First ALBANIAN Boy: One learns so many things 
at the Junior Red Cross School in Tirana. 

SECOND ALBANIAN Boy: Some of them are quite 
strange. I never used a knife and fork until I went 
to the Junior school. 

Nor I. 

If we were lucky enough 

fowl on the home table 


THirD ALBANIAN Boy: It was my fingers 
[ used for everything. 


to have a a 













pu we broke it apart with our 
% hands and ate it. (Third Al- 
banian boy goes through the mo- 
tion of breaking a fowl and eating 
it as he 
talks. 
His 
comrades 
smack 
their lips 
audibly. ) 


t\ 





First ALBANIAN Boy: And we ate our soup 
out of one bowl, each dipping his portion up with a 
(Goes through the motion of 
eating soup. The other boys smack their lips audibly. ) 


spoon or sop of bread. 


SEcoND ALBANIAN Boy: It’s a strange custom, eat- 
ing with knives and forks, but the Americans are 
wonderful people. They like not old ways. They lie 
awake every night thinking of new things to do. By 
the by, I guess they get a new way to walk and a new 
way to talk. 

Tuirp ALBANIAN Boy: By the by, they get a new 
way to eat and a new way to go to school. 

First ALBANIAN Boy: By the by we study hard 
maybe we get a wonderful Albania like the United 
States. 


ders, and walk to the back of the stage, where they 


(Boys throw arms around each other’s shoul- 


stand in a group talking in pantomime. ) 

Berty: (Turning pages of history.) I’m on page 
305, Polly,—the chapter on Scotland. 

POLLY : Where all the boys big 
and small go about in little plaid kilties and socks and 
Both 
One 
boy is dressed in the costume of the Scotch Highlands ; 
the other is dressed in clothes that any American boy 
The boy in the Highland costume comes 
He has his hands to his face and is imitating 


Bonnie Scotland! 
bare knees. (Letty raises a finger for silence. 


start studying again. Two Scotch boys enter. 


might wear. 
first. 
playing on a bagpipe——Tune: “The Campbells are 
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Coming.” The boys stop in the center of the stage. 
The first boy, or boy in the Scotch Highland costume, 
bursts into a roar of laughter. ) 

Seconp Scotcu Boy: Jock Anderson, have you 
gone clean daft, a-laughing over nothing, and a-going 
around all togged up in your grandfather's kilts? 

First Scorcu Boy: If I’m daft, sure and I have a 
good reason for it. This morning I received a letter 
from an American boy asking if everyone in Scotland 
wore kilts like Harry Lauder. (Second Scotch Boy 
bursts into roars of laughter.) What could a sensible 
laddie do after a-reading a thing like that. Well, I went 
to grandfather’s chest, dusted it, and took these kilts 
out, and now like a dutiful lad I am out and a-airing 
them and considering whether it’s my bounden duty to 
have my picture taken so that my friend’s faith in 
Bonnie Scotland may not suffer too cruel a blow. 

Seconp Scotcu Boy: Every Scotchman will have 
his little joke I suppose! But if I were you, Jock, I'd 
write that boy and tell him we dress just about the way 
he does. Make a clean breast of it to him. Tell him 
that about the only people in Scotland who wear the 
kilts today are the brave Highland Regiment of our 
good king’s army. By the way, as long as you are 
writing ask your friend if he wears cowboy clothes, 
and rides about on a wild steed shooting at everything 
in sight. Now that’s the way I always think of the 
boys who live in the United States. 

First Scorcn Boy: That’s just the way I always 
think of them too. And yet who knows but what you 
and I are just as much behind the times in our ideas 
of them as they are in their ideas of us. (The other 


foreign children have stopped their conversation. 
They now advance and crowd eagerly about the two 
Scotch boys.) 

ForEIGN CHILDREN: (One after the other they 
ask,—) Do you believe we are mistaken about the 
Americans? Aren't the Americans as queer as we 
think they ate? Hlow could we get to know them? 
(Polly and Betty studying at the table, for the first 
time hear the noise, and observe to their great aston- 
ishment the strange company. ) 

Potty: (Jumping up and wringing her hands.) 
Oh, I always knew History would bring me some bad 
end. (Clutching Betty’s arm.) I’m seeing things, 
are you, Betty? 

Betty: (In breathless tone.) Yes, Yes! 

Jack: (Appears in 
the doorway.) What’s 
all the 


now ? 


racket about 

Potty: (Running 
up to him and pulling 
him in the room.) Oh, 
Jack, Jack, look over 
there and see if you 
see what we see. 
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Jumping 
(Betty and Polly 
Jack walks 


over to foreign children, whose talking is now a con- 


Jack: (Looks, and starts in surprise.) 


Frogs! Where did they come from! 


open their mouths, but no words come. 
fused rumble.) Say, I don’t like to interrupt you, but 
really I believe you forgot to send up your names. 
(Polly and Betty follow him timidly. Polly carries 
her history book.) 

First Scorcn Boy: (Making a low bow to Polly.) 
We are the strange heathen people, from still stranger 
and more heathen lands, about whom you have been 
talking. 

Potty: Oh, OH! I’m so sorry. 

First Cu1ineseE Giri: But we're real people, and 
not just marble heads. See, here are my hands, and 


here are my feet,—nice small feet too, they are. 
(Holds out her arms. and raises one slippered foot 
daintily. ) 

Irauian Boy: And on my honor our streets do have 
things in them besides macaroni. 

Potty: (Finger on forehead as if in deep thought. 
We 


could write each other letters, our Junior Red Cross 


Suddenly brightens.) I know the very thing! 


will be glad to play the part of postman and see that 
We 
could tell you about our American customs and our 


we receive the mail which is intended for us. 


reasons for doing things the way we do, and you could 
tell us all about yourselves. And do you know, I 
wouldn't be a bit surprised, if before long nobody in 
all the world would be thinking anybody else was queer. 
We'd just be such good, understanding friends! 

Cuorus: We’d like that! 

Potty: (Warming to her subject.) It will really 
be writing a history book all our own you see. So 
1 think 


a splendid plan would be not to have any wars in 


we can have it just the way we want it. 


it all, but just tales of friendly adventures and golden 
deeds. 

Jack: (Interrupting.) But what shall we call our 
history book ? 

First Why not call it “When a 
Junior Meets a Junior in a History Book?” 

Potty: (Comes forward and stands in the center 
of the semi-circle of children.) What a be-aut-ti-ful 


Scotcu Boy: 


title and what a wonderful and fascinating book it will 
be! I have a feeling in my bones that I am going to 
(The boys 


love and forevermore! 


history 


now 


and girls bow and 
curtsy in semi-circle. 
Polly alone stands 
tall and straight with 
shining eyes ; the once 
despised history book 
clasped tightly to her 


heart. ) 


(Curtain) 
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Lessons Everywhere 
By Puasse CAREY 


There isn’t a blossom under our feet 
But has some teaching, short and sweet, 
That is richly worth the knowing: 
And the roughest hedge, and the sharpest 
thorn, 
Is blest with a power to guard or warn, 


If we but heed its showing. 


Think of Hand-Made Marbles! 


N JUGO-SLAVIA, where the Amer- 

ican Junior Red Cross has helped 
many schools and aided in starting a 
Junior Red Cross, the children have 
When a Junior 
Red Cross worker visited a town 


few playthings. 


in that country called Split, she 
that their 
own marbles out of stones. 

“With onelarge stone,” she writes, 


found children made 


“they chip off a piece of another 


FROM A FIT 





LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN PAGE 


SEPTEMBER 





about the size suitable for a marble. This 



















rough-edged bit they rub and rub and rub 
around and around and around until all 
the rough edges are gone, and then they 
shape it until it is as round as any 
machine-made marble. 

“When I asked them to let me see them 
make the marbles, as | wanted to tell the - 
American children about them, they were 
delighted, and all became busy at once to 
show how it was done.” 


Book Frie nd s 


Come, children, won't you try and see 
How fine a friend a book can be? 
Yes, come and talk a while with 
me. 

I'll try to be both wise and true, 

I'll try my very best to do 

What's good and glad and right 
© Underwood & Underwood for you. 

—John Martin's Book. 


Just a typical American school- 


boy—in Washington, D. C. 


FOR SERVICE BOOK 


Europe's Call to American Juniors 
By R. P. Lane” 


O “SEND around the fiery cross” is an 

historic method of summoning tribesmen 

to war in primitive societies. American 
Juniors have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the stimulus of their example has helped to 
send around the world the Red Cross of 
service and of helpfulness. This cross speaks 
of peace, not of war; of healing, not of wound- 
ing; and in the continuous spread of its in- 
fluence our own Juniors can play an im- 
portant part. 

The world will perhaps have reached an 
ideal state when everyone is willing and able 
to assist, but no one is in need. ‘This moment 
will be long in arriving, however, and mean- 
while we must aim to meet our human re- 
sponsibilities by rendering, in the measure of 
our own ability and the need of others, what 
help we can. In Central and Eastern Europe, 
for instance, though almost every month sees 
visible improvement in living conditions, there 
is still a weary distance to travel before the 
millions of children as a whole are enjoying 
the well rounded life of normal childhood. 
Speaking generally, the urgent needs of food, 
clothing and shelter can now be said to be 
met. but these are only the barest necessaries 
of life. Normal childhood requires also 
adequate training in the care of health, and 
an opportunity for wholesome work and 
wholesome play. This training and opportu- 
nity are still all too lacking in P ol: ind, Austria, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, and Bul- 
garia—to name only some of the countries of 
Central and Eastern E curope. By contributing 
to the National Children’s Fund, American 
Juniors will help to supply this lack. Lessons 
in health will be made possible; school and 
community gardens will be equipped; work- 
shops where children learn useful trades will 
be supplied with tools and other material; 
cleanliness and health will be safeguarded 
through school baths; and playgrounds will be 
provided where the joyous laughter of little 
Austrians or will mean that these 
youngsters are learning lessons of fruitful co- 
operation, of victory and even of defeat, that 
will fit them for tackling the problems of ma- 
turity that lie ahead. 

A fresh field for Junior co-operation is 
opening up in the tiny new republics that fringe 
the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea. Carved 
out of Russian territory in 1919, but repre- 
senting peoples old in culture and individual- 

ity—old also in grief and very wise in 
tears-—the states of Esthonia, Latvia, 


Poles 


vational Direct 


and Lithuania welcome assistance in put- 
ting their social house in order. Money from 
American Juniors will help in bringing healthy 
bodies to the children of these countries, where 
bodily vigor has been so sadly depleted and is 
so sorely needed if the children of to-day are 
to be the guides and leaders of to-morrow. 

Let me now jump the length of the European 
continent and refer to two little nooks of land 
which many of our Juniors already know. 
Montenegro (now part of Jugo-Slavia) and 
Albania, perhaps the least developed parts of 
Europe, can be brought to their highest useful- 
ness only through the thorough education of 
their people. Therefore the American Junior 
Red Cross is assisting each government to get 
under way the kind of school best adapted to 
its needs—one in Montenegro that corresponds 
to our high school, and a vocational school in 
Albania. To help these schools is to help a 
whole generation of ambitious and needy 
youngsters to face life and achieve success. 

Weaving through all this work of service, 
there is also the opportunity to exchange warm 
and living letters with fellow pupils overseas, 
to tell them about the things that most interest 
us and to learn direct from them about the 
conditions of their lives. 

For those who contribute to the still serious 
needs of European children, the greatest ben- 
efit should lie, not in the consciousness of hav- 
ing helped, but in the opportunity of being 
helped and of learning in turn. For America 
has much to learn from Europe. In some im- 
portant ways we are stronger than our friends 
across the sea, and we can send them not 
merely material assistance but a spirit of buoy- 
ancy and freshness as well. In return, by 
watching the courage with which children over 
there are surmounting difficulties we have 
never experienced, by studying the many 
fields of artistic achievement and social organ- 
ization in which they are far ahead of us, we 
can learn as much as we can hope to teach. 
The children of Europe, seeing from our for- 
eign program what a Junior Red Cross can do, 
are building their own Junior Red Cross socie- 
ties under conditions of tragedy that we have 
never faced. That in itself should be a stim- 
ulus to us not to fail in our work. If each 
people can thus give of its best, and be spurred 
on to higher effort by the example that others 
set, the Junior spirit of service cannot fail in 
time to permeate the whole human family. 
Let each of us do his share toward 
achieving this glorious end. 
merly Euro 


Red Cross, for pean Director. 





